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PROFESSIONAL  LIFE  AND  COMMUNITY 

INTERESTS. 

*JAMES  M.  WALSH,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  K.  C.  St.  G. 

I  suppose  I  may  presume  that  when  I  am  asked  to  talk 
to  graduates  of  professional  schools,  it  is  because  of  some 
contributions  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  professional  life.  That  has,  of  course,  re- 
ferred more  to  my  own  profession  than  to  those  of  Law  and 
Dentistry,  but  still  I  have  dared  even  to  write  a  chapter  on 
Legal  Development,  and  another  on  The  Applications  of 
Principles  of  Justice,  and  I  have  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dental  Society  to  address  them,  at  their 
annual  meeting  on  How  Old  The  New  is  in  Dentistry;  so  I 
suppose  I  may  be  considered  as  pretending,  at  least,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  sister  professions.  That 
will  be  the  excuse,  if  not  quite  an  adequate  reason  for  my 
acceptance  of  the  very  kind  invitation  of  the  president  of 
the  Creighton  University  to  address  this  year's  professional 
graduates. 

When  I  came  out  beyond  the  Mississippi  last  year  to  ad- 
dress the  professional  graduates  of  St.  Louis  University, 
feeling  the  same  way,  I  talked  to  them  of  some  of  the  old 
universities,  their  professional  schools,  the  influence  of  their 
graduates  and  the  magnificent  places  these  institutions  hold 
in  the  history  of  education.  While  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  we  must  be  far  ahead  of  the  past  in  everything, 
just  as  soon  as  we  analyze  what  we  mean  by  progress,  we  are 
likely  to  hesitate  about  making  serious  claims  for  great  ad- 
vance in  our  generation.  In  art,  in  literature,  in  architec- 
ture, in  sculpture,  in  dramatic  literature,  in  all  the  phases 
of  poetry,  we  look  to  the  past  for  models.    We  are  compelled 
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to  confess  that  our  generation  is  not  doing  very  great  work, 
is  often  not  doing  serious  work,  is  indeed  most  frequently 
either  neglecting  phases  of  artistic  expression,  or  merely 
imitating  the  past.  What  is  thus  true  for  the  other  arts 
seems  to  me  to  be  true  in  that  highest  of  arts,  education,  by 
which  the  plastic  human  mind  is  moulded  to  purposes  of  ex- 
pression in  accordance  with  the  profound  thoughts  and  the 
lofty  ideals  that  educators  have  gathered  from  the  great 
men  of  the  past.  We  may  be  ' '  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages, ' '  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  place  us  in  the  forefront  of  ad- 
vance, and  our  accomplishment  depends  not  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  "in  the  foremost  files  of  time"  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily ahead  of  our  forbears,  but  on  the  ideals  that  we  our- 
selves cherish,  and  on  the  successful  effort  that  we  may 
make  to  fulfill  those  ideals.  Such  evolution  as  there  is  is  not 
automatic,  but  depends  on  the  factors  of  human  progress 
and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  human  endeavor  and  human 
purpose.  There  are  ups  and  downs  that  show  most  start- 
lingly  how  great  generations  have  been  followed  by  small 
ones  and  how  people  have  occupied  themselves  with  many 
things,  been  strenuous  to  the  last  degree,  and  yet  have  mere- 
ly fussed  without  really  accomplishing  anything.  Fussing 
is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  supposed  accomplishment  of 
many  generations. 

I  have  thought  it  good  in  recent  years  to  insist  on  this 
fact  that  the  past  has,  in  many  things,  been  greater  than  we 
are,  greater  often  indeed  in  the  very  things  that  we  are 
learning  to  appreciate  most  in  our  time.  Nothing  that  I 
know  is  better  for  a  certain  self-sufficient  complacency  that 
is  likely  to  characterize  the  narrow,  small-minded  man  than 
to  make  him  realize  how  long  ago  it  is  since  some  of  his 
thoughts  were  first  beautifully  expressed  by  the  human 
mind,  and  how  sad  it  is  to  think  that  most  of  our  good  things 
were  said  before  us.  I  am,  however,  no  mere  laudator 
temporis  acti,  no  mere  praiser  of  the  time  that  is  gone  just 
because  it  is  gone,  but  I  hope  to  point  out  the  precious  les- 
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sons  that  may  be  learned  by  an  appreciative,  sympathetic 
view  of  the  old  time  and  the  men  who  did  the  work  that  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  modern  times. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  coming  into  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  West,  I  might  talk  rather  of  the  present 
than  of  the  past.  While  I  appreciate  the  past  so  highly  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  that  had  lessened  my  appre- 
ciation for  what  is  good  in  the  present.  On  the  contrary, 
I  feel  that  it  has  increased  it.  I  have  had  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  knowing  and  being  close  to  some  of  the  great  men  of 
my  own  generation.  Virchow  and  Nothuagel,  Fournier, 
Senator  Ramon  Y.  Cajal,  Marie,  these  are  not  mere  names 
to  me  but  fondly  remembered  masters  and  sometimes  dear 
friends.  While  I  got  to  Paris  too  late  to  know  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  Pasteur,  I  was  present  at  his  funeral,  and  my 
serious  introduction  to  nervous  diseases  came  from  the  son 
of  the  great  Charcot  who  himself  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  exploration  of  the  South  Polar  regions.  I  have  al- 
wavs  felt  that  this  intimate  contact  with  men  who  had  done, 
and  were  doing  things  meant  much  more  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fit derived  from  my  years  in  Europe  than  any  information 
that  I  may  have  picked  up,  or  any  technical  methods  that  I 
may  have  learned.  The  spirit  to  do,  and  the  will  to  keep  at 
it,  and  the  knowledge  that  genius  is  largely  a  capacity  for 
work,  and  that  "its  dogged  as  does  it,"  these  are  the  things 
that  count  in  education  much  more  than  knowing  whether 
Oshkosh  is  the  capital  of  Alaska,  or  Kalamazoo  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Kamschatka  or  whether  ambocepters  are  the 
key  to  immunity,  or  the  opsonins  the  hope  of  therapeutics. 

I  have  thought  then,  that  I  should  talk  to  you  of  the 
lives  of  two  professional  men  here  in  America  whose  careers 
may  well  serve  as  incentives  and  examples  for  the  young 
professional  man  just  entering  on  his  career.  Both  of  them 
I  knew  personally,  and,  I  may  say,  intimately.  Both  of  them 
faced  exactly  the  problems  that  we  are  facing,  they  solved 
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them  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  great  profession  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  their  lives  may  well  be  considered  as  lights 
for  others  on  the  pathway  of  life. 

One  of  them  was  a  Canadian,  the  other,  at  least  by 
adoption,  a  New  Yorker.  Both  of  them  were  the  sons  of 
poor  families,  both  of  them  had  to  make  their  own  way  in 
life,  one  of  them  had  to  work  his  way  through  the  medical 
school,  yet  both  of  them  rose  to  be  the  acknowledged  heads 
of  their  professions  in  their  own  departments,  and  made 
American  professional  work  known  throughout  Europe. 
Both  of  them  received  ample  rewards  from  their  profes- 
sional services,  yet  neither  devoted  himself  with  narrow  ex- 
clusiveness  to  his  profession,  but  each  realized  that  even  for 
his  own  good  it  was  better  to  have  varied  interests,  and  both 
of  them  accomplished  in  their  avocations  noteworthy  deeds 
the  memory  of  which  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 
They  are  then  types  of  the  professional  life  of  our  time  that 
are  worth  the  study  of  the  younger  men,  and  the  emulation 
of  all  of  us  who  belong  to  professions,  and  who  want  to  have 
our  professions  stand  for  what  is  best  for  our  time,  our 
country  and  ourselves. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  in  recent  years  that  the  grad- 
uates of  our  universities  have  not  done  as  much  for  us,  that 
is  for  the  general  good  of  the  people,  as  might  well  have  been 
expected  of  them.  It  has  happened,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
that  when  investigations  into  political  graft  took  place,  while 
the  little  grafters  were  the  uneducated,  the  big  men  higher 
up  were  very  often,  indeed  almost  invariably,  college  men. 
When,  for  instance,  big  business  is  found  corrupting  legis- 
latures and  securing  privileges,  and  when  huge  abuses  are 
found  in  insurance  and  banking  and  great  railroad  corpora- 
tions, more  often  than  not,  the  men  who  are  guilty  are  col- 
lege men.  The  directors  of  big  corporations  who  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  used  for  dishonest  purposes,  and 
often  for  political  trickery,  were  very  frequently  graduates 
and  post-graduates  of  our  universities.    There  has  come  to 
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be  the  feeling  that  professional  men  have  not  that  nice 
sense  of  honor,  nor  that  sympathy  for  the  weaker  ones  in 
the  community  that  should  characterize  really  educated  meD. 
There  have  been  people  who  have  ventured  to  say  that  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  huge  capitalized  institutions  that 
were  being  built  up  in  our  generation  for  educational  pur- 
poses would,  at  a  not  distant  future,  fall  under  the  ban  of 
confiscation  because  they  were  being  used  to  the  advantage 
of  the  classes  against  the  masses. 

There  is  some  reason  for  saying  that  education  some- 
times produces  only  a  refinement  of  selfishness,  or  that  there 
is  grave  danger  of  its  doing  this.  There  is  good  reason  for 
the  complaint  that  our  educated  classes  are  not  taking  as 
much  interest  in  the  government  of  the  country,  in  politics 
in  a  better  sense,  and  in  the  good  of  the  community  as  they 
are  bound  to  by  the  advantages  that  they  have  had.  They 
forget,  evidently,  that  if  they  are  better  developed  women 
and  men  it  must  mainly  be  in  order  to  help  those  who  have 
not  those  advantages  to  get  along  in  life  in  such  a  way  that 
there  shall  be  no  awful  suffering,  and  no  serious  injustice. 
Instead  of  that,  they  are  apt  to  feel  that  politics  is  dirty 
business,  and  philanthrophy  is  taken  up  but  only  with 
gloved  hands,  and  little  real  good  is  done. 

I  have  thought  then  of  telling  of  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
two  men  who,  under  very  different  circumstances,  showed 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  prospects  for  the  sake  of 
principles,  and  whose  one  idea  was  the  accomplishment  of 
duty,  with  an  eye  ever  to  the  helpfulness  of  others ;  and  this 
may  be  of  service  to  young  professional  men  about  to  go  out 
to  their  life  work.  It  is  only  in  as  much  as  we  shall  some- 
how get  an  unselfish  generation  ready  to  do  things  for  others 
and  for  the  community  that  this  precious  heritage  of  liberty, 
passed  on  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  will  be  preserved. 

We  are  sometimes  prone  to  think  that  this  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  every  man  thinking  that  he  must  make  his  life 
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mean  something  for  others,  and  not  for  himself,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  idea  born  of  these  later  times  and  of  that 
evolution  of  the  human  race  that  is  supposed  to  be  so  readily 
traceable,  and  to  be  giving  us  our  great  humanitarian  pur- 
poses of  the  modern  time.  Anyone  who  knows  history  a 
little,  however,  knows  that,  what  we  have  come  to  call  so 
learnedly  altruism  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  humanity.  In 
the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  The  Instruction  of  Ptah  Hotep, 
written  probably  earlier  than  2500  B.  C,  the  father  advising 
his  son  tells  him,  "Live  in  the  house  of  kindliness,  and  men 
will  come  and  give  gifts  of  themselves. ' '  "It  is  a  man's 
kindly  acts  that  are  remembered  of  him  after  his  death.' ' 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  "man  is  sorry  for  even  a 
little  covetousness  and  selfishness  when  his  belly  cooleth.,, 
Two  centuries  before  Cams'  time  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  the  fifth  in  the  succession  of  those  great  sur- 
geons who  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  did  so 
much  to  develop  scientific  surgery,  John  Ardern,  having 
studied  abroad  and  come  home  to  practice  surgery  success- 
fully, laid  down  in  one  of  his  fine  old  books  on  the  subject  the 
qualifications  of  the  surgeon  as  he  ought  to  be.  They  rep- 
resent so  well  what  is  needed  for  professional  men  at  all 
times  that  I  venture  to  repeat  them  to  you.  Having  de- 
scribed one  of  his  operations,  he  adds  what  he  calls  "a  de- 
scription of  the  qualities  and  conditions  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  surgeon  that  performeth  this  or  any  other  operation 
in  chirurgery.  First,  that  he  be  devout;  second,  charitable 
to  the  poor;  third,  tEat  he  use  few  words;  fourth,  that  he 
avoid  drunkenness;  fifth,  that  he  be  chaste  both  in  words 
and  gesture  as  well  as  to  fear  not ;  sixth,  that  he  do  not  un- 
dertake incurable  disease. ' '  It  would  need  but  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  phraseology  to  make  this  apply  quite  as  well 
to  the  legal  as  to  the  medical  profession.  All  of  the  first  ^ve 
conditions,  except  perhaps  that  about  few  words,  need  no 
modification.  As  to  the  sixth,  I  suppose  that  a  good  lawyer 
would  say  that  it  was  quite  as  important  not  to  undertake 
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what  are  evidently  unjust  cases,  as  for  the  surgeon  not  to 
undertake  incurable  disease. 

Inspired  then  by  no  modern  altruism  or  recent  humani- 
tarianism,  but  following  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  of  old, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  examples  in  our  own  time  of 
what  men  have  nobly  done.  The  first  is  Sir  William  Hings- 
ton,  until  four  years  ago  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  profession 
of  Canada.  Twenty-five  years  before  his  death  he  had  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  address  on  surgery  before  the  British 
Medical  Association.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  been 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  Honor  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Toronto.  For  very  nearly  fifty  years 
of  continuous  service  he  had  been  one  of  the  surgeons  at  the 
great  Montreal  hospital,  the  Hotel  Dieu.  His  life  was  full 
of  service  to  the  poor,  service  to  his  professional  brethren, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  attendants  at  medical 
society  meetings,  an  organizer  in  several  of  them,  and  one 
of  the  great  Canadian  teachers  of  surgery.  Few  men  were 
as  highly  respected  as  he  in  their  cities  when  death  took  him. 
All  the  city  mourned  for  him.  He  was  a  life  Senator  of 
Canada,  and  a  special  section  of  that  body  was  held  at  which, 
from  all  sides,  were  heard  praises  of  him.  The  Germans, 
the  French,  his  compatriots,  the  Canadian  Irish,  the 
Hebrews  of  Montreal,  all  proclaimed  him  a  special  friend  of 
their  people.  Here  is  the  life  of  a  man  that  is  well  worth 
knowing  something  about. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  to  achieve  such  success  in  life 
a  man  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  in  his  youth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  William  Hingston  had  none  except 
those  which  he  made  for  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man 
whose  death  left  his  widow  in  debt.  From  boyhood  years, 
young  Hingston  had  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
Judge  Daly  of  New  York,  the  brother  of  Augustine  Daly, 
our  most  successful  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  dramatic 
manager,  once  said  to  me :  i  l  The  best  education  I  know  to 
give  a  boy  is  to  put  his  widowed  mother  on  his  hands  when 
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he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  let  him  have  to  support  her. 
If  there  is  anything  in  him  worth  while,  it  will  come  out.  The 
only  education  worth  while  is  the  education  a  man  gets  for 
himself.' '  That  was  the  way  Augustine  and  himself  were 
left.  Hingston  worked  for  years  in  a  drug  store,  somehow 
succeeded  in  stealing  time  from  sleep  and  play  to  study  med- 
icine, entered  the  medical  school,  worked  his  way  through, 
and  all  the  while  helping  his  mother,  managed  to  save  a 
little  money.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  his  degree 
in  medicine  and  some  ninety  pounds  of  English  money.  It 
might  be  thought  that  he  would  at  once  use  this  to  establish 
himself  in  practice.  No,  he  took  a  sailing  vessel  for  Europe 
and  somehow  succeeded  in  living  over  there  for  three  years 
on,  let  us  say,  $450.  At  Edinburgh  he  became  a  favorite  of 
the  great  Symes  who  wanted  to  make  him  assistant.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  young  men  whom  Sir  James  H.  Y.  Simpson 
ever  took  to  visit  his  private  patients.  Even  the  Edinburgh 
experience  was  not  enough.  Young  Hingston  went  to  Lon- 
don. In  order  to  save  money,  he  lived  five  miles  from  the 
medical  school  and  walked  night  and  morning.  After  his 
London  experience  he  went  over  to  the  continent,  still 
royally  scattering  his  $450,  and  came  in  touch  with  the  most 
brilliant  surgeons  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Two  years 
altogether  he  stayed  in  Europe,  neither  begging  nor  borrow- 
ing. How  he  did  it,  the  Lord  only  knows.  He  came  back  to 
Canada  without  a  cent,  but  with  the  most  precious  fund  of 
experience,  and  after  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
best  men  in  Europe. 

He  settled  in  a  poor  quarter  of  Montreal  and  the  follow- 
ing year  typhus  fever  came  to  the  city.  He  nursed  so  many 
poor  people  through  it  that  his  name  became  a  household 
word  among  them,  and  his  reputation  was  established.  Grad- 
ually he  moved  into  better  and  then  better  quarters  until 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  surgical  profession 
in  Montreal.  A  number  of  operations  that  had  not  been  done 
before  his  time  in  this  country  he  performed.    While  busy 
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with  his  professional  work  and  making  money,  he  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  poor  of  the 
city  and  as  a  great  teacher  and  hospital  surgeon.  Then  there 
came  a  crisis  in  the  political  affairs  of  Montreal.  There  were 
religious  prejudices  involved.  Dr.  Hingston  was  asked  to 
serve  as  mayor  and  was  elected  by  a  substantial  majority. 
Without  giving  up  his  practice,  he  succeeded  in  giving  the 
city  such  an  excellent  administration  that  he  was  elected  a 
second  time  without  opposition.  A  third  election  he  re- 
fused. Queen  Victoria  made  him  a  Knight,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed Life  Senator  to  the  Dominion  in  Parliament.  When 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  few  men  were  so  thor- 
oughly respected  as  he.  He  had  dared  to  turn  aside  from  his 
professional  work  to  devote  himself  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. He  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
He  had  done  what  he  had  done  all  his  life,  achieved  success 
in  spite  of  obstacles. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  of  his  early  years,  he 
was  one  of  the  cultured,  educated  scholars  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  had  his  single  year  of  Latin,  when  he  was  about 
fourteen,  and  he  returned  to  it  later  and  mastered  the  lan- 
guage. Some  people  get  a  full  college  course  in  it  and  ask 
complainingly,  "What's  the  use."  French  he  used  almost 
like  a  native.  German  he  had  begun  while  in  Germany,  and 
he  increased  his  mastery  of  it.  In  spite  of  this  power  to  do 
things  he  was  never  self-centered;  above  all,  he  was  un- 
selfish, his  thought  was  for  others,  and  he  has  left  a  name 
that  will  be  in  benediction  for  many  generations.  Very  prob- 
ably he  might  have  left  his  children  more  money  had  he  paid 
more  exclusive  attention  to  his  profession;  instead  of  that, 
he  left  them  an  honored  name  and  a  substantial  heritage 
for  a  beginning  in  life.  He  did  not,  as  Governor  Hughes 
said  most  of  the  men  of  our  generation  were  doing,  leave 
a  huge  corruption  fund  for  his  children,  but  he  left  them 
what  is  much  more  stimulating,  a  fine  example  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  community. 
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The  other  distinguished  example  is  Dr.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet  who  is  still  with  us,  and  I  hope  will  be  for  many 
years.  He  had  a  better  opportunity  for  early  education 
than  had  Dr.  Hingston,  for  instead  of  being  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer,  he  was  the  son  of  a  university  professor,  but 
when  he  graduated  in  medicine  at  Jefferson,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  make 
some  money.  He  came  near  accepting  a  position  in  South 
America  because  of  the  salary  attached  to  it.  In  New  York, 
his  work  on  the  Island  at  the  Charity  Hospital  soon  at- 
tracted attention.  This  was  the  day  of  "ship  fever,,,  as  it 
was  called,  the  dread  typhus.  Dr.  Emmet  went  through  two 
epidemics  of  it  with  the  Irish  emigrants,  catching  the  fever 
twice  himself,  and  fortunately  surviving.  Then  came 
cholera.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  awful  epidemics 
of  cholera  that  occurred  fifty  years  ago.  On  two  occasions 
Emmet  found,  on  making  his  daily  visit  to  his  ward  which 
consisted  of  a  barrack  on  the  Island,  that  every  living  soul 
whom  he  had  left  the  day  before,  both  patients  and  at- 
tendants, were  dead.  Those  were  the  days  that  tried  men's 
souls,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  physicians  abandoning  their 
patients  in  cowardly  fear,  but  on  the  contrary  faithfully 
attending  them  in  spite  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

Dr.  Emmet 's  opportunity  came  with  the  opening  of  the 
Women's  Hospital  in  New  York.  At  first,  in  connection 
with  Marion  Simms,  and  later  by  himself,  he  showed  that 
it  was  possible  to  save  women  from  the  awful  suffering  con- 
sequent upon  unfortunate  incidents  in  child-birth,  which  be- 
fore this  had  often  been  considered  quite  hopeless.  His 
work  attracted  the  attention  of  his  colleagues,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of  ten  years, 
patients  came  to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  this  country, 
but  from  the  Spanish  American  countries,  from  Europe, 
and  even  from  distant  India.  Some  of  his  plastic  surgery 
is  as  good  as  any  that  has  ever  been  done.  How  he  succeed- 
ed in  accomplishing  it  in  the  old  days  of  septic  conditions 
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in  hospital  work  is  indeed  hard  to  understand,  but  his  ef- 
forts were  greatly  helped  by  the  absolute  cleanliness  that 
he  insisted  on,  and  that  was  seconded  so  well  by  some  of  his 
assistants  and  his  fine  old  nurse.  He  revolutionized  the  de- 
partment of  women's  diseases  and  above  all  taught  the  pro- 
fession how  many  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  ill- 
directed  child-birth  might  be  prevented.  There  is  probably 
no  one  of  his  generation  in  this  country  to  whom  we  owe 
more  for  having  prevented  suffering  and  cured  apparently 
hopeless  conditions  than  Dr.  Emmet,  and  his  work  made 
above  all  for  the  lessening  of  the  dangers  and  sufferings 
consequent  on  the  beautiful  function  of  maternity. 

His  colleagues  wanted  Emmet  to  write  a  book  em- 
bodying his  experiences  and  making  his  results  available 
for  others.  He  was  so  busy  that  he  could  not  find  the  time. 
He  tried  to  do  it  at  night,  but  would  fall  asleep  on  his  chair, 
and  could  get  nothing  done.  An  European  colleague  told 
him  of  a  similar  experience  of  his  own.  He  suggested  the 
making  of  a  narrow  bench  from  which,  if  one  fell  asleep,  a 
fall  was  inevitable.  Emmet  still  has  the  bench,  some  eighteen 
inches  long  and  twelve  inches  wide.  I  have  often  sat  on  it. 
He  succeeded  in  finishing  his  text-book;  in  the  next  few 
years  it  was  translated  into  three  foreign  languages,  and 
it  added  greatly  to  our  medical  prestige  abroad.  It  went 
through  a  number  of  editions  in  this  country.  Surely  this 
looks  like  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  we  might 
expect  that  a  man  who  worked  so  hard  would  infallibly 
break  down  before  attaining  old  age.  Emmet  is  eighty- 
four,  in  vigorous  health,  he  has  finished  the  writing  of  two 
books  on  subjects  apart  from  medicine  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  It  is  not  work,  but  worry  that  kills,  and 
the  example  of  Emmet  and  of  my  great  teacher,  Virchow, 
one  of  the  greatest  workers  of  his  generation  who,  at  eighty- 
one  was  hurt  by  a  trolley  car,  shows  this  very  clearly.  Their 
great  contemporaries  were  Gladstone,  Leo  XIII  and  many 
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another  great  worker  who  lived  well  beyond  the  Psalmist's 
limit,  still  able  to  do  good  work  to  the  very  end. 

All  this  work  might  seem  to  be  enough  to  occupy  any 
man's  mind  completely.  Somehow  it  did  not  absorb  all  of 
Dr.  Emmet's  mental  energies,  and  strange  as  that  may 
sound,  this  was  very  probably  an  extremely  fortunate  thing 
for  him.  Besides  his  work,  he  had  a  hobby.  Early  in  life 
he  began  to  make  collections  of  autographs  and  of  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds  relating  to  American  history.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years  he  had  an  extremely  valuable  col- 
lection, and  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  autograph 
authorities  for  historical  writing,  at  least,  in  this  country. 
He  began  the  making  of  extra  illustrated  books,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  up  many  volumes  with  original  documents 
that  illustrated  their  historical  significance  and  made  his- 
tory something  very  living.  These  extra  illustrated  books 
were  beautifully  finished,  and  he  himself  had  much  to  do 
with  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work.  It  is  an  unending 
source  of  surprise  to  see  him  use  his  scissors  even  yet,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  to  cut  out  the  most  finely  detailed 
decorations  and  terminals  as  made  by  masters  of  engraving. 
Many  hours  each  week  were  devoted  to  this  and  his  collec- 
tion became  famous  throughout  the  world. 

Just  one  word  more  with  regard  to  Dr.  Emmet,  and 
then  I  am  nearly  through.  Just  fifty  years  ago  this  month 
Fort  Sumpter  was  fired  on  and  though  neither  side  rea- 
lized it,  the  beginning  of  a  great  struggle  was  sounded.  Dr. 
Emmet  was  born  in  Virginia.  When  he  heard  that  his 
state  had  seceded,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  with  her 
and  fight  under  her  standard.  He  had  been  nearly  twenty 
years  away  from  her,  but  that  did  not  cut  the  thread  of  duty. 
On  the  last  train  from  New  York  that  was  allowed  to  go 
through  to  the  South,  Dr.  Emmet  was  a  passenger.  His 
passage  had  been  engaged  on  the  last  steamer  that  was  to 
sail,  but  at  the  last  hour  the  government  refused  the  per- 
mit.   Dr.  Emmet  presented  himself  to  President  Jefferson 
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Davis  and  offered  his  services  for  anything  for  which  th?y 
would  be  useful.  Davis  said  to  him,  <  <  Go  back  to  New  York, 
Dr.  Emmet;  we  have  more  doctors  now  than  we  know  wait 
to  do  with,  and  without  in  any  way  compromising  yourself, 
or  doing  anything  dishonorable,  you  may  be  of  more  service 
to  us  in  the  North  by  helping  to  mould  public  opinion  than 
you  can  be  in  the  South."  It  was  months  before  Emmet 
succeeded  in  getting  back  across  the  lines,  and  for  weeks 
his  family  did  not  hear  from  him.  During  the  war  he  lived, 
not  without  danger,  in  New  York,  but  more  than  once,  with- 
out doing  anything  treasonable,  he  was  of  help  to  his  state 
and  to  his  country. 

I  know  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  professional  man  in  re- 
cent years  that  deserves  more  attention  than  this  action  of 
Dr.  Emmet.  It  was  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  his  prospects, 
of  his  career,  of  his  success  in  life  for  the  sake  of  his  idea  of 
duty.  It  was  quixotic,  many  men  will  say,  but  what  we  need 
in  the  modern  time,  is  more  quixotism.  Do  not  forget  that 
in  Cervantes'  great  prose  epic,  the  idealist  Don  Quixote 
rides  ahead,  and  is  followed  by  the  realist  Sancho  Panza  on 
his  donkev.  Alwavs  in  life  the  idealist  rides  ahead,  and 
the  man  who,  like  Sancho  Panza,  is  always  wondering  and 
asking  what  is  there  in  this  for  me,  rides  behind.  When  men 
are  readv  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  idea  of  dutv,  then 
their  generation  can  expect  significant  things  from  them. 
The  question  often  comes  up  whether  a  professional  man 
shall  make  certain  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  o±  the  com- 
munitv,  or  whether  he  shall  conclude  that  he  is  bound  to 
think  onlv  of  himself  and  his  career  and  of  his  familv.  Sel- 
dom  is  a  man  asked  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  patriotism  that 
Emmet  did.  The  smaller  sacrifices  are  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult because  there  is  less  heroism.  Just  in  as  much  as  our 
professional  men  in  this  country  are  ready  to  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  however,  shall  the  country  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  training,  and  our  heritage  of  liberty  and 
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the  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  be  preserved 
for  us. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  our  democracy  is  a  failure, 
or  at  least  that  the  portents  of  its  coming  failure  are  al- 
ready above  the  horizon.  They  insist  that  republics  in  the 
past  have  always  failed,  and  that  ours  has  lasted  nearly  as 
long  as  can  be  expected.  The  privileged  classes  gradually 
get  control,  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer,  and 
then  imperialism,  autocratic  or  aristocratic  inevitably  comes 
into  view.  Don 't  let  us  think  that  we  are  any  different  from 
the  past  as  regards  such  dangers.  What  happened  at  Eome 
where  the  social  conditions  were  so  like  our  own  as  to  be 
startling  may  very  well  happen  here.  Whether  it  shall  or 
not  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  how  our  professional 
classes  look  at  their  idea  of  patriotic  duty,  and  how  much 
they  think  of  community  interests  in  all  their  work.  A 
single  great  lawyer,  Cicero,  did  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  citizens  to  keep  back  the  fall  of  the  Eepublic.  It  is  said, 
and  you  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  it,  that  our  great 
lawyers,  at  least  those  who  make  the  most  money,  are  not 
those  who  devote  themselves  as  did  the  great  constitutional 
lawyers  of  the  past,  to  helping  our  courts  make  fair  and  just 
and  equitable  interpretations  of  law,  but  those  who  are  help- 
ing great  corporations  to  steer  around  the  law,  who  are 
helping  to  make  injustice  legal,  who  are  often  employed  to 
draw  up  laws  with  jokers  in  them  that  will  defeat  their  pur- 
poses, will  enable  corporations  to  fatten  dividends  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
great  physicians  of  the  day  are  much  more  interested  in 
making  money  out  of  wealthy  patients  than  in  making  med- 
icine, and  that  many  of  our  great  surgeons  are  occupied 
with  surgical  operations  for  which  there  is  often  no  crying 
need  except  that  money  is  to  be  made  out  of  them.  For- 
tunately such  aspersions  are  not  true  for  the  great  mass  of 
either  profession.  They  are  no  more  true  than  it  would  be 
to  say  that  our  dentists  are  much  more  occupied  inserting 
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various  artificial  dentures  than  with  preserving  the  original 
teeth.  There  are  temptations  in  professional  work,  first  to 
preoccupation  with  self,  and  secondly,  to  preoccupation  with 
the  making  of  money  that  is  quite  unworthy  of  professional 
life  and  dignity.  The  professional  man  receives  his  educa- 
tion out  of  the  great  body  of  knowledge  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated by  his  predecessors  in  the  profession ;  he  is  bound 
therefore  not  alone  to  make  a  success  of  his  profession,  not 
alone  to  make  money  out  of  it,  but  to  help  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence. His  professional  experience  must  help  his  brother. 
A  lawyer  must  not  only  make  money,  but  must  make  law 
more  just  than  it  was  to  the  community  before,  so  that  his 
life  work  will  count  for  something  for  men  and  not  alone  for 
himself. 

Ed  Howe,  the  editor  of  the  Atchison  Globe,  whose  home- 
ly but  penetrating  expressions  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  probably  the  Globe  was  more  widely  quoted  throughout 
the  country  than  any  paper  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  and 
Ed  is  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  Kansas  editors  in  small  towns 
whom  we  in  the  East  keep  an  eye  on  even  beyond  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  once  said  in  his  Farmers '  Journal 
for  Town  People, ' '  Do  something  for  the  town  in  which  you 
live,  and  you  will  do  something  for  yourself/ '  Of  course 
the  man  who  said  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  if  he 
meant  that  as  the  main  motive  for  honesty,  was  at  heart  a 
rogue.  The  man  who  would  do  good  to  the  community  mere- 
ly because  that  would  benefit  himself,  would  only  be  re- 
finedly  selfish,  and  that  is  not  what  Ed  Howe  meant,  but 
"you  cannot  benefit  the  community  without  doing  yourself 
such  good  as  lifts  up  your  character. '  y  It  has  been  well  said 
the  only  charity  really  worth  while  is  that  which  does  as 
much  good  to  the  giver  as  to  the  one  who  receives  it,  and 
charity  which  does  not  do  that  must  be  suspected  as  not  be- 
ing charity. 

My  favorite  hero  among  the  professional  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  great  Pasteur,  toward  the  close  of 
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his  life  addressing  young  men,  said  something  that  seems 
to  me  to  sum  up  the  message  that  I  should  like  to  leave  with 
you.  In  all  the  reverent  humility  of  a  Pastorian,  may  I  re- 
peat it  to  you  on  this  occasion :  ' '  Young  people,  young  peo- 
ple, confine  yourselves  to  those  methods,  sure  and  powerful, 
of  which  as  yet  we  Imow  only  the  first  secrets.  And  all, 
whatever  may  be  your  career,  never  permit  yourselves  to 
be  overcome  by  scepticism,  both  unworthy  and  barren; 
neither  permit  the  hours  of  sadness  which  pass  over  a  nation 
to  discourage  you.  Live  in  the  serene  peace  of  your  labora- 
tories and  libraries.  First  ask  yourselves  'What  have  I 
done  for  education/  then,  as  you  advance  in  life,  'what  have 
I  done  for  my  country, '  so  that  some  day  that  supreme  hap- 
piness may  come  to  you,  the  consciousness  of  having  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
humanity.  But  whether  our  endeavors  are  more  or  less  fav- 
ored by  the  circumstances  of  our  life,  on  approaching  the 
great  end  we  must  have  the  right  to  say  to  ourselves,  'I 
have  done  what  I  was  able/  " 


TUBERCULOSIS— ITS  PREVENTION  AND  CURE 

*B.  M.  RILEY,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Tuberculosis  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  important 
disease  with  which  the  human  race  has  ever  been  obliged  to 
contend.  Its  antiquity  dates  from  the  earliest  records  ac- 
cessible to  man.  It  is  still  the  typical  disease  of  our  time 
and  has  its  root  in  the  very  heart  of  our  misgovernment  and 
careless  good  nature.  It  transcends  all  other  maladies  in 
the  total  number  of  its  victims,  and  its  cost  to  society  in  civ- 
ilized countries  is  almost  beyond  conception. 

The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  universal;  no  other 
disease  is  so  widespread  or  produces  so  much  poverty  and 
long-continued  distress.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the 
United  States  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000,000  people  are 
incapacitated  from  work  on  account  of  this  affliction  alone. 
It  kills  200,000  persons  each  year  in  this  country.  This 
means  that  one  person  dies  everythree  minutes  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  malady.  It  causes  more  deaths  than  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  smallpox,  typhoid 
fever,  measles,  cancer,  appendicitis  and  meningitis  com- 
bined. It  kills  one-third  of  all  persons  who  die  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  years. 

The  computations  of  many  students  of  political  econ- 
omy and  observers  of  medical  conditions  estimate  that  the 
economic  loss  to  this  country  alone,  as  a  result  of  consump- 
tion, exceeds  $150,000,000  a  year. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  process  caused  by  the  growth 
in  the  body  of  a  specific  germ  or  microbe  called  the  "  tubercle 
bacillus. ' '     This  germ  or  bacillus  is  a  vegetable  parasite  and 
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is  rod  shaped.  It  is  approximately  .0001  of  an  inch  long 
and  .00001  of  an  inch  wide,  requiring  the  used  of  a  powerful 
microscope  before  it  can  be  seen. 

These  little  germs  are  alive.  They  are  born,  they  take 
in  food,  they  throw  out  waste,  they  reproduce  their  kind  and 
eventually  they  die.  It  remained  for  Eobert  Koch,  a  health 
officer  in  an  obscure  German  town,  to  discover  the  tubercu- 
lar baccillus  in  1882.  Until  that  time  the  most  gifted  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  knew  but  little  more  than  any 
layman  of  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  nec- 
essarily, of  the  methods  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  it. 

The  germ,  growing  in  the  body,  destroys  the  body  tis- 
sues or  structures,  thereby  producing  poisons  or  toxins 
which  cause  the  well-known  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
commonest  form  of  tuberculosis  is  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
or  consumption,  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  "consumes." 
While  generally  it  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  may  affect 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Indeed,  no  single  tissue,  structure 
or  organ  of  the  human  economy  enjoys  immunity  against 
the  ravages  of  this  destructive  disease.  In  children  it  is 
particularly  partial  to  the  tonsils,  the  glands,  the  skin,  the 
bones,  the  joints,  and  the  meninges  or  coverings  of  the 
brain. 

The  causes  which  predispose  an  individual  to  acquire 
tuberculosis  are  manifold.  Eace  is  a  factor.  The  negro 
and  American  Indian  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  The  Irish  both  at  home  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  Swedish  and  the  Italians  of  the  larger  American  cities 
show  a  very  high  death  rate.  The  Jews  everywhere  have  a 
low  mortality  from  consumption. 

Consumption  has  been  found  to  afflict  the  poor  oftener 
than  the  well-to-do,  the  ignorant  more  than  the  educated, 
the  vicious  and  intemperate  rather  than  the  refined  and 
gentle,  and  those  that  are  mentally  depressed  and  despond- 
ent rather  than  the  cheerful  and  sunny  in  disposition.    Bad 
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habits  contribute  a  most  powerful  causative  factor.  The 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  is  a  most  potent  contrib- 
uting cause.  Alcohol  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  body 
and  distinctly  predisposes  to  tubercular  infection.  To- 
bacco and  drug  habits  also  lessen  nutrition  and  the  defen- 
sive powers.  Sexual  excesses,  venereal  disease,  irregular 
and  insufficient  sleep,  extreme  mental  and  physical  exertion, 
also  co-operate  with  depraved  habits  to  bring  about  the 
disease  in  many  otherwise  resistant  individuals. 

No  single  element  in  predisposition  appears  so  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  tuberculosis  as  poverty.  Sta- 
tistics of  pauperism  and  consumption  coincide  in  their  vari- 
ations. The  causes  that  lead  to  poverty  are  potent  in  in- 
ducing this  disease.  The  consequences  of  poverty  are  yet 
more  potent,  because  crowding,  squalor,  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient food,  filth,  and  ignorance  accompany  the  downward 
trend  in  humanity.  Consumption  is  the  social  disease  par 
excellence  in  the  terminal  stage  of  poverty. 

Poor  food  or  lack  of  nutritious  food;  food  not  prop- 
erly prepared ;  overwork  and  underfeeding,  foster  consump- 
tion. Certain  local  physical  conditions  influence  infection 
by  the  germ  of  consumption.  The  influence  of  catarrh  of 
the  organs  of  respiration  in  consumption  is  well  recognized. 
How  often  is  a  neglected  cold  blamed  as  the  starting  of  the 
disease.  It  seems  to  act  by  lowering  the  physical  resist- 
ance and  favoring  the  conditions  which  enable  the  germ 
either  to  enter  the  system  or,  when  once  in  it,  to  grow. 

All  coughs  should  be  suspected  if  they  have  existed 
over  a  few  weeks.  Certain  of  the  specific  fevers  predis- 
pose to  tuberculosis.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned bronchitis,  la  grippe,  pneumonia,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  typhoid  fever  and  pleurisy.  Heart  dis- 
ease, disease  of  the  liver  and  Bright  's  disease  are  conditions 
which  also  favor  infection. 
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That  occupation  is  an  element  of  some  importance  in  the 
causation  of  consumption  is  shown  by  the  alarming  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  among  employees  of  department  stores, 
mills,  factories,  post  offices,  printing  rooms  and  saloons,  in 
all  of  which  places  the  ventilation  is  notoriously  inadequate. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  majority  of  those  suffering  from 
consumption  are  persons  who  have  lived  irregular  lives, 
or  who  are  compelled,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  work 
in  unhealthy  surroundings. 

Overcrowded,  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted 
dwellings,  offices,  factories  and  shops,  sedentary  occupa- 
tions with  lack  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  close  confine- 
ment at  work,  constant  riding  to  and  from  work  on  closely 
crowded  or  poorly  ventilated  cars,  working  in  factories  or 
shops  where  there  is  much  dirt,  dirty  or  infected  clothing, 
uncleanliness  of  person  and  surroundings,  all  of  these  are 
factors  in  predisposing  individuals  to  the  onslaught  of  tu- 
berculosis. 

The  influence  of  environment  was  never  better  demon- 
strated than  in  the  now  well  known  experiment  of  Dr.  Tra- 
beau.  He  found  that  rabbits  inoculated  with  the  germ  of 
tuberculosis  if  confined  in  a  dark  damp  place  without  sun- 
light and  fresh  air  rapidly  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Other 
rabbits  treated  in  the  same  way  but  allowed  to  run  wild 
either  recovered  or  showed  very  slight  evidence  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Dwellers  in  cities  are  much  more  prone  to  the  disease 
than  residents  of  the  country.  Not  only  is  the  liability  to 
infection  very  much  greater,  but  the  conditions  of  life  are 
such  that  the  powers  of  bodily  resistance  are  apt  to  be 
weakened. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  inherited.  It  is  acquired.  The  off- 
spring of  tuberculous  parents  while  not  inheriting  the  dis- 
ease itself,  do  inherit  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  They 
may,  however,  inherit  the  nutritional  faults  and  structural 
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defects  in  the  chest,  size  of  the  heart,  and  arteries,  and  the 
soil,  as  it  were,  all  of  which  are  favorable  conditions  for 
tubercular  infection.  In  other  words,  any  defects  such  as 
tuberculosis  or  any  injurious  influences  acting  upon  the 
parent  may  be  a  source  of  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  in 
the  child. 

There  can  be  no  tuberculosis  without  the  germ.  The 
most  common  method  by  which  the  germ  gains  access  to 
the  body  is  by  inhabitation  into  the  lungs.  The  expectora- 
tion of  sputum  of  a  consumptive  contains  millions  of  these 
little  germs.  Upon  being  expectorated  the  sputum  dries. 
It  is  then  widely  disseminated  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  thus 
constitutes  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
by  being  breathed  into  the  lungs. 

Then  again  the  infection  is  conveyed  by  the  free,  finely 
divided  particles  of  sputum  produced  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing. These  tiny  fragments  ladened  with  the  germ  are  sus- 
pended in  the  air  and  may  be  easily  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 
Those  who  cough  very  much  with  the  mouth  open  are  most 
liable  to  infect  the  surrounding  air.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  destroying  all  sputum,  and  of  special  precautions  in 
coughing  and  sneezing  is  obvious. 

If  the  sputum  is  discharged  on  the  floor  or  on  carpets, 
or  on  clothing,  or  the  sidewalk  or  street  crossings,  the 
germs  may  live  for  months,  especially  if  they  lodge  in 
dark,  moist  places.  Once  inhaled  and  finding  a  suitable 
soil  in  the  lungs  and  air  passages  the  germs  set  up  a  de- 
structive process.  Here  millions  and  millions  of  new  living 
germs  are  produced  every  day,  only  to  be  expectorated  and 
thus  become  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  others. 

Tuberculosis  may  also  be  acquired  by  ingestion,  that 
is  by  swallowing  the  germs  with  infected  milk  or  food.  The 
germ  may  pass  directly  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
into  the  blood  and  be  arrested  in  the  lung,  there  to  set  up 
its  well-known  destructive  processes.     Again    tuberculosis 
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may  be  acquired  by  inoculation,  that  is  the  germ  may  find 
access  to  the  body  through  cuts  and  wounds. 

The  general  symptoms  or  indications  of  consumption 
are  often  not  sharply  defined  and  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
escape  the  patient's  notice.  In  the  incipient  or  first  stage 
of  consumption  a  cough  is  the  most  frequent  and  constant 
symptom.  The  cough  is  at  first  short,  dry,  hacking,  not 
hard,  and  rather  frequent.  It  is  most  frequently  limited 
to  the  early  morning  hours  or  nights.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses the  cough  becomes  looser  and  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  expectoration.  A  persistent  cough  or  cold 
lasting  a  month  or  longer  should  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. 

Loss  of  weight  and  appetite  are  among  the  early 
symptoms.  Loss  of  weight  may  occur  so  gradually  that  it 
escapes  attention  for  some  time  or  it  may  be  quite  rapid 
from  the  beginning.  The  appetite  is  frequently  capricious, 
good  for  one  meal  and  lacking  for  several,  but  on  the  whole 
it  diminishes  as  the  disease  progresses.  With  these  symp- 
toms there  is  loss  of  strength  or  a  general  run-down  feel- 
ing. The  tubercular  patient  begins  early  to  tire  easily,  the 
work  which  once  was  a  pleasure  begins  to  drag.  His  en- 
durance is  considerably  lessended  and  he  feels  incapable  of 
sustaining  for  any  length  of  time  muscular  or  mental  work. 

As  the  disease  becomes  moderately  advanced  the  tem- 
perature or  fever  rises  and  is  more  pronounced.  In  a  well- 
defined  case,  fever  presents  itself  at  the  same  time  each  day 
with  almost  clock-like  regularity.  In  ordinary  tuberculosis, 
excessive  temperature  is  rarely  found  in  the  morning.  From 
12  o'clock,  noon,  to  2  p.  m.  the  temperature  begins  to  rise. 
It  reaches  its  highest  point  between  3  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m., 
after  which  it  drops  and  disappears  in  the  night. 

The  slight  discomfort  caused  by  the  fever  may  be  said 
to  be  its  most  striking  characteristic.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  physician  to  find  a  patient  up  and  about  and  fairly  com- 
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f  ortable  with  3  or  4  degrees  of  temperature  every  afternoon. 
Indeed,  some  patients  even  feel  stimulated  when  their  tem- 
perature rises. 

Night  sweats,  while  rare  in  the  very  early  stages,  occur 
more  frequently  in  consumption  than  in  any  other  disease. 
The  sweating,  so  exhausting,  so  unpleasant  and  so  depress- 
ing that  the  patient  dreads  going  to  sleep,  usually  occurs 
early  in  the  morning.  Another  quite  prominent  symptom 
is  the  spitting  of  blood  or  streaks  of  blood  in  the  sputum. 
The  amount  of  blood  expectorated  may  vary  from  the  slight- 
est trace  to  several  ounces  in  quantity.  Spitting  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  means  the  disease.  This  is  an  important 
symptom  and  should  warrant  a  thorough  examination,  both 
physically  and  of  the  sputum,  by  a  physician. 

Tuberculosis  has  many  other  modes  of  onset  than  those 
just  enumerated,  as  with  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  symptoms 
suggestive  of  malaria,  pleurisy,  a  very  common  one,  huski- 
ness  or  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  lastly,  and  by  far  the 
largest  numbers  of  all  cases  the  outset  is  with  a  bronchitis, 
or,  as  the  patient  expresses  it,  a  neglected  cold. 

These  symptoms  should  lead  anyone  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian at  once.  Have  your  doctor  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, not  only  of  the  chest,  but  of  the  sputum.  Have  him 
take  your  temperature  and  pulse  rate  for  several  days  and 
several  times  each  day,  until  it  is  clearly  established  that 
your  symptoms  are  not  due  to  tuberculosis. 

If  the  first  examination  of  your  sputum  by  your  physi- 
cian does  not  disclose  germs,  and  the  early  symptoms  as 
indicated  still  are  present,  have  further  examination  of  the 
sputum  made.  The  first  sample  may  not  have  come  from 
the  right  place  in  the  lungs.  Persist  in  your  examination 
until  you  know  you  are  all  right.  Examination  of  the  spu- 
tum in  every  case  should  be  by  a  microscope. 

Tuberculosis  is  quite  common  in  children.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  disease  itself  is  not  inherited.     A  general 
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predisposition,  however,  may  be  inherited  directly  from  the 
parents  who  have  themselves  suffered  from  tuberculosis, 
or  from  those  who,  in  consequence  of  venereal  disease,  alco- 
holism, or  any  constitutional  vice,  have  transmitted  a  feeble 
constitution  to  their  children.  Inherited  predisposition  is 
exceedingly  common  and  really  signifies  a  diminished  resist- 
ance of  the  cells  or  tissues  of  the  body  to  tuberculous  infec- 
tion. Children  reared  in  the  city,  either  in  institutions  or 
in  crowded  tenements,  are  more  frequently  affected  than 
those  who  have  the  advantages  of  the  best  surroundings, 
not  only  because  of  their  increased  chances  of  exposure,  but 
also  from  their  feebler  resistance. 

The  local  conditions  in  children  which  especially  invite 
tuberculosis  are  repeated  attacks  of  bronchtis,  or  cold  on 
the  chest,  broncho-pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  nose  and  throat.  Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoid 
growths  in  the  roof  of  the  throat  are  also  very  favorable 
conditions  for  the  entrance  of  the  germ  into  the  body,  hence 
the  importance  of  their  removal.  Children  are  particularly 
subject  to  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  These 
glands  may  be  readily  felt  as  little  lumps  or  kernels  beneath 
the  skin  on  either  side  or  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  If  you 
liave  children  see  to  it  that  the  cows  from  which  your  milk 
.supply  comes  are  tested  for  tuberculosis.  Milk  from  a  herd 
having  one  tuberculous  cow  constitutes  a  source  of  danger  to 
all  patrons  of  that  dairy. 

If  your  children  are  attending  a  school  where  it  comes 
to  your  knowledge  that  any  child  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis is  going,  either  withdraw  your  child  from  that  school 
or  have  the  suffering  child  excluded.  Children  with  con- 
sumption are  a  menace  to  all  other  children.  Do  not  per- 
mit others  to  give  you  or  any  member  of  your  family  con- 
sumption. Make  inquiry  and  be  sure  that  the  teacher  of 
your  children  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  parochial  schools, 
or  wherever  they  are  being  educated,  understands  the  value 
^of  fresh,  pure  air  and  sunshine. 
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When  your  children  are  not  in  school,  keep  them  out 
of  doors.  Do  not  permit  them  to  double  up  in  the  corner 
over  a  book  in  a  stuffy  over-heated  room.  Over-heated 
rooms  are  one  of  the  most  prolific  agencies  in  perpetuating 
a  delicate  condition  of  health.  In  day  time  see  that  the  chil- 
dren are  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  See  that  they 
take  plenty  of  open  air  exercise.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  in 
their  sleeping  apartments  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  germ- 
laden,  impure  air,  and  not  the  cold  air,  that  causes  colds, 
bronchitis  and  other  conditions  that  invite  tuberculosis. 
Measles  and  whooping  cough  should  not  be  looked  upon  too 
lightly.  Exposure  to  cold  and  dampness  following  these 
diseases  is  particularly  hazardous. 

If  active  tuberculosis  exists  in  any  member  of  the  fam- 
ily a  young  child  should  be  kept  away  from  the  room,  and 
if  possible  not  reside  in  the  house.  Do  not  permit  visitors 
to  kiss  the  baby.  Be  brave  enough  to  protect  the  helpless 
infant  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  your 
well-meaning  but  ill-advised  guest. 

The  question  now  arises,  Can  tuberculosis  be  success- 
fully treated  and  cured? 

There  is  probably  no  chronic  or  organic  disease  which 
shows  greater  tendency  to  repair  and  recover  than  does 
tuberculosis.  There  is  no  chronic  disease  which  yields  so 
quickly  to  intelligent  efforts  on  the  part  of  physicians,  and 
no  disease  which  progresses  so  steadily  to  a  fatal  issue  under 
misguided  and  injurious  treatment.  The  time  allotted  to 
the  treatment  is  almost  invariably  too  short  and  many  pa- 
tients lack  enough  persistence  to  regain  their  lost  strength. 
Another  most  important  factor,  really  a  serious  danger,  is 
that  many  patients  in  a  short  period  of  time  enjoy  a  feeling 
of  almost  perfect  health.  If  a  patient  felt  ill  and  weak  until 
a  full  recovery  was  effected,  the  percentage  of  recoveries 
would  be  many  times  increased. 
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Early  discovery  of  the  disease  by  your  physician  is 
necessary  for  cure.  The  best  method  of  cure  is  sanatorium 
treatment,  i.  e.,  institutions  or  hospitals  especially  designed 
and  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  alone.  The 
objects  of  the  sanatorium  are  two-fold ;  healing  and  educa- 
tional. Its  aim  is  to  arrest  the  disease  of  every  patient  or 
to  cure.  In  many  patients  the  disease  cannot  be  arrested 
even  here,  but  for  them  the  educational  influence  is  of  great 
value,  and  on  leaving  the  sanatorium  they  teach  how  to  pre- 
vent infection,  and  still  foolish  alarm.  Unfortunately  sana- 
torium treatment  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  majority 
of  the  tubercular  afflicted. 

The  immense  majority  of  tubercular  patients  have  to 
be  treated  at  home.  The  value  of  home  treatment  cannot 
be  questioned.  Patients  in  early  stages  do  well  at  home,  in 
any  climate.  The  essentials  in  cure  are  fresh  air,  light, 
cleanliness,  rest  and  wholesome  food.  Provided  these  es- 
sentials can  be  obtained  at  home  and  the  patient  is  under 
the  guidance  of  his  physician,  a  change  of  climate  is  not 
necessary.  Patent  medicines  and  advertised  cures  of  con- 
sumption should  be  avoided.  The  American  people  are 
greatly  in  need  of  protection  from  unscrupulous  and  ignor- 
ant vendors  of  sure  cures  for  consumption.  They  do  not 
cure  and  are  always  dangerous. 

Perhaps  of  more  value  than  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis is  its  prevention.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  a 
communicable  disease,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  not  dangerous  for  an 
adult  person  to  live  with  a  consumptive  if  the  person  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  is  careful  and  cleanly.  The  consump- 
tive, in  himself  almost  harmless,  becomes  harmful  usually 
through  bad  habits,  which  are  due,  as  a  rule,  to  ignorance 
or  indifference.  The  consumptive  who  walks  about  or 
works  in  an  office  or  shop  will  not  transmit  his  disease  to 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  if  he  takes  proper  care 
of  his  sputum  or  spit. 
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The  broad  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  it  is  the  expec- 
torated sputum  or  spit  of  the  consumptive,  and  that  alone, 
which  carries  the  disease  from  one  person  to  another.  If 
the  sputum  is  properly  guarded,  there  is  little  or  no  danger. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  consumption  may  be  communicated 
in  other  ways  than  through  the  sputum  or  spit,  but  this  is 
regarded  as  the  usual  medium  of  infection.  Illness,  such  as 
smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  mumps, 
etc.,  can  be  caught  during  a  casual  meeting  with  an  infected 
person.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  tuberculosis. 
For  a  person  to  be  infected  he  must  be  subject  to  the  attack 
of  the  germs  in  great  quantities  and  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  consumptive  should  ever  be  scrupulously  and  rig- 
idly considerate  of  those  about  him,  so  that  he  may  not  in- 
fect them  with  the  germs.  He  should  be  instructed  not  to 
spit  upon  the  floors,  or  upon  the  sidewalks  or  crossings  and 
to  make  proper  disposal  of  the  germ-ladened  sputum.  He 
should  use  a  spit  cup,  or  better  still,  have  small  pieces  of 
cloth  or  soft  paper  to  expectorate  into.  These  should  not 
be  put  into  his  pocket,  but  kept  in  a  parafine  paper  bag 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  burnt,  bag  and  all, 
at  frequent  intervals.  Cuspidors  should  always  contain 
water,  or  better  still,  some  antiseptic  fluid  to  destroy  the 
germs. 

Each  of  us  may  aid  ourselves  very  materially  in  keep- 
ing in  good  health  and  thus  avoiding  consumption  by  observ- 
ing the  following  simple  rules : 

Keep  clean.  Lead  a  regular  life.  Get  plenty  of  sleep. 
Keep  your  teeth  clean  and  in  good  order.  Wear  clean 
clothes  and  keep  the  feet  dry.  Always  wash  your  hands 
and  face  before  meals.  Bathe  frequently,  if  possible  every 
morning.  A  warm  bath  with  soap  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
desirable,  with  a  cold  bath  each  morning,  followed  by  a  rub- 
down  with  a  coarse  towel.  Do  not  be  intemperate.  Avoid 
alcoholic  beverages  of  all  kinds.     They  break  down  the  tis- 
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sues.    Practice  deep  breathing  regularly.    Each    morning 
when  you  get  up,  take  twelve  long  full  breaths,  and  the  same 
before  you  retire  at  night.     During  the  day,  whenever  you 
have  opportunity  to  go  to  a  door  or  window,  or  go  out  of 
doors,  practice  deep  breathing.     Do  not  breathe  through  the 
mouth.     Do  not  practice  deep  breathing  indoors.     Do  not 
take  patent  medicines  at  all,  and  do  not  take  medicines  of 
any  kind  except  by  advice  of  a  physician.     Join  the  ' '  anti- 
spit  ' '  crusade.    Advocate  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws  prohibiting  spitting  on  sidewalks  or  crossings  or  floors, 
or  in  street  cars  or  other  conveyances.     Do  not,  if  a  woman, 
wear  skirts  which  sweep  the  sidewalk  of  the  consumptive's 
spit  and  other  filth  and  thus  carry  disease  into  the  home  or 
office.     Avoid  mouth  breathing.    Breathe  through  the  nose. 
Do  not  use  towels  or  soap,  or  combs,  or  brushes  that  you 
know  or  suspect  have  been  used  by  persons  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.    Do  not  sleep  in  the  same  room  or  in  the  same 
bed  with  a  person  suffering  from  tuberculosis.     Chew  your 
food  thoroughly  before  swallowing.     Study  the  principles  of 
Fletcherizing.     Eat  slowly;  never  hurry  at  your  meals  if 
you  can  avoid  it.     Rest  awhile  after  each  meal.     Do  not  be 
afraid  of  the  fresh  air.    Become  ' '  an  open  air  crank. ' '    Live 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.    Find  all  of  your  recre- 
ation in  the  open  air.     .    Walk  two  or  three  miles  daily,  if 
it  does  not  over-tire  you.    If  possible  make  it  a  point  to 
take  at  least  two  weeks  off  each  year,  and  spend  them  in 
the  open  air,  night  and  day.     On  Sundays  or  holidays  or  in 
the  evening  be  out  of  doors  and  in  the  sunshine  as  much 
as  possible.     Night  air  is  just  as  good  as  day  air.     God  did 
not  make  one  kind  of  air  for  the  night  and  another  for  the 
day.     Insist  upon  cleanliness  in  your  surroundings,  whether 
in  home,  office,  shop  or  factory.     Tuberculosis  thrives  upon 
dirt.     If  you  feel  weak  or  run  down  at  any  time,  build  up 
your  strength  at  once  with  nutritious  food,  extra  rest,  extra 
sleep   and   fresh   air.     Do   not   patronize   slovenly   store- 
keepers or  dirty  stores.     " Knock' '  the  dirty    store    and 
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store-keeper, i '  knock ' '  hard, ' '  knock ' '  persistently.  Do  not 
drink  from  cups  at  public  drinking  fountains,  or  from  the 
water  coolers  on  railway  trains,  or  in  railway  stations,  or 
in  any  public  place.  If  you  go  on  a  journey,  carry  your  own 
drinking  cup,  towels,  soap,  comb,  and  brush. 

Tuberculosis  finds  a  fruitful  feeding  ground  in  con- 
gested and  crowded  living  rooms.  If  it  is  at  all  possible, 
move  into  a  separate  house  with  light  and  air  in  abundance. 
This  is  not  always  possible,  but  in  any  event,  do  not  live  in 
dark,  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  even  if  you  must  camp  out 
to  avoid  it.  Do  not  clutter  up  the  house  or  your  rooms  with 
useless  bric-a-brac,  heavy  hangings,  or  upholstered  furni- 
ture. Any  furniture  in  the  house  that  permits  the  accumu- 
lation of  dust  or  dirt,  either  underneath,  or  behind,  or  on 
top,  or  inside,  affords  a  lodging  place  for  germs,  and  when 
the  dust  is  disturbed  they  are  breathed  into  the  lungs. 
A  profusion  of  cushions  or  chairs  or  couches  is  not  to  be 
desired,  but  if  they  are  used,  they  should  be  covered  with 
washable  material,  which  should  be  frequently  laundried. 
Do  not  dry-sweep  or  dust  your  furniture  or  rooms.  Ee- 
move  the  dust  from  the  furniture  with  a  cloth  if  possible. 
Eugs  are  to  be  preferred  to  carpets,  as  they  may  be  readily 
cleaned  out  of  doors.  If  the  premises  of  your  neighbor  are 
unsanitary,  do  not  hesitate,  through  fear  of  offending,  to 
call  the  condition  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  or 
Board  of  Health.  Life  and  health  for  yourself  and  your  fam- 
ily is  more  to  be  preferred  than  the  good  will  of  a  slovenly 
or  filthy  neighbor.  In  purchasing  food  stuffs  for  the  family 
or  in  ordering  food  for  yourself,  place  milk  first,  beef  sec- 
ond, and  eggs  third  on  your  list.  Spend  all  the  money  you 
can  afford  for  good  food.  Do  not  economize  by  starving. 
Do  not  permit  " table  economy"  in  your  home. 

Simple,  well  cooked,  and  nutritious  food  such  as  milk, 
fresh  meat,  eggs,  oatmeal,  rice  and  all  vegetables  in  season 
is  a  profitable  investment.     In  purchasing  milk  for   your 
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family,  be  particular  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  source  of 
your  supply.  Do  not  purchase  milk  from  a  dairy  that  is 
not  properly  conducted.  Dirty  dairies  are  common.  If 
possible,  insist  upon  having  pasteurized  milk,  or  at  least 
milk  delivered  in  closed  bottles  that  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  scalded  every  day  before  using. 

If  you  purchase  bread  from  a  bakery  inquire  into  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  making  thereof.  Many  bakeries 
are  in  filthy  basements  or  dark  rooms.  Boycott  these.  If 
you  are  an  employer,  do  not  employ  a  person  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  unless  he  follows  the  strictest  rules  to  prevent 
infection  or  communication.  Insist  on  having  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  in  the  office,  factory  or  department  store  where 
you  are  employed.  Agitate  for  it.  Fresh  air  prevents  con- 
sumption. If  you  are  employed  where  a  large  number  of 
other  men  and  women  are  employed,  and  the  office  or  fac- 
tory or  shop  is  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is  not  kept 
clean,  agitate  for  better  conditions.  Also  report  the  place 
to  the  health  commissioner  and  to  your  labor  union.  Cus- 
pidors in  offices,  shop  or  factory  should  always  contain  a 
disinfecting  solution.  A  good  disinfectant  is  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid — that  is,  six  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint 
of  water.  This  solution  will  kill  the  germs  of  tuberculosis. 
Cuspidors  should  be  cleaned  every  day  with  boiling  water . 

Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  in  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  and  the  past  ten  years  has  shown  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  death-rate.  There  is  at  present  an  organ- 
ized movement  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  cope  with 
this,  the  great  white  plague.  A  campaign  for  the  education 
of  all  the  people  with  regard  to  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
disease  is  being  vigorously  pursued.  Hospitals  have  been 
built  for  advanced  and  incurable  cases.  Dispensaries  have 
been  instituted  for  early  diagnosis  and  advice.  Sanatoria 
are  now  operated  for  the  treatment  of  curable  cases.  Open 
air  schools  have  been  established  and  provision  made  for 
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children  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  Much  has  also  been 
done  in  the  securing  of  proper  state  and  municipal  legisla- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  movement  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  there  were  in  the  United  States  on  April  1,  1911,  over 
500  anti-tubercular  associations  and  committees ;  about  450 
special  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  and  over  300 
special  tuberculosis  dispensaries.  Six  years  previous  to 
this  there  were  only  24  associations,  115  tubercular  hospi- 
tals and  sanatoria,  and  but  19  special  tubercular  dispen- 
saries. 

We,  each  and  every  one,  have  it  within  our  power  to 
add  valuable  assistance  in  this  crusade  against  tuberculosis. 
Churches  may  aid  by  informing  themselves  on  the  actual 
tuberculosis  situation  in  their  respective  parishes ;  by  mak- 
ing adequate  provisions  for  indigent  members;  by  distrib- 
uting literature  and  educating  the  people  about  tuberculo- 
sis, and  by  co-operating  definitely  with  all  existing  agencies 
for  the  prevention  of  this  disease.  Teachers  may  aid  by 
instructing  pupils  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  By  teaching  children  the  simple  rules  of 
health,  how  to  breathe,  etc.,  and  by  keeping  the  classroom 
well  ventilated.  Parents  may  aid  by  keeping  the  home  clean, 
sunny  and  well  ventilated ;  by  teaching  the  children  to  sleep 
with  the  windows  open,  to  eat  proper  and  nourishing  food 
and  to  observe  the  laws  of  health.  Children  can  aid  by 
keeping  clean;  by  not  putting  anything  into  the  mouth  ex- 
cept food;  by  staying  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air 
and  sunshine,  and  by  avoiding  candies,  sweets  and  pastries 
and  eating  only  wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  Laborers 
may  aid  by  insisting  on  the  working  place  being  thoroughly 
ventilated;  by  avoiding  dust,  dampness  and  darkness;  by 
avoiding  overwork  and  by  demand  for  proper  cuspidors. 
Finally,  everyone  may  help  by  taking  care  of  his  own  health, 
by  stopping  indiscriminate  spitting  and  by  joining  earnestly 
in  the  great  movement  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  his  com- 
munity. 
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In  this  great  campaign  Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  are  working  together.  Disease  is  no  respecter  of 
creeds  or  persons.  It  crosses  all  sectarian  lines.  It  is 
the  business  then  of  every  thoughtful  and  earnest  citizen  to 
take  his  part  and  share  in  this  great  battle  of  our  times. 
Our  efforts  should  be  relentless  until  we  have  eradicated 
from  our  midst  this  dire  disease.  Until  it  is  eradicated  a 
blot  remains  upon  our  much  vaunted  civilization. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

The  second  combined  commencement  of  the  colleges  of  Medicine, 

Law  and  Dentistry  was  held  at  the  Bran- 
Commencement  deis  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 

April  29th.  The  graduates  of  the  three 
schools  assembled  at  the  Edward  Creighton  Institute,  where  they 
donned  cap  and  gown  and  marched  in  procession  to  the  theatre, 
headed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh  and 
a  number  of  faculty  representatives,  including  the  Deans  of  the 
colleges. 

On  the  stage  the  graduates  were  arranged  in  three  tiers  with 
the  guests  of  honor  and  faculty  seated  in  front.  The  theatre  was 
crowded  with  an  enthusiastic  audience  and  the  exercises  were  im- 
pressive. 

The  following  program  was  rendered: 

Overture The  Creighton  University  Orchestra 

" Silent  Workers" James  S.  Foote,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  Degrees. 

College  of  Medicine DeWitt  C.  Bryant,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

College  of  Law Timothy  J.  Mahoney,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

College  of  Dentistry A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S. 

Conferring  of  Degrees President  Eugene  A.  Magevney,  S.  J. 

Administering  of  Oath Honorable  Manoah  B.  Reese 

Introduction  of  Speaker Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

Address  to  the  Graduates,  "Professional  Life  and  Community 
Interests,"  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Fordham  University,  New  York  City. 

Finale The  Creighton  University  Orchestra 

In  addition  to  Dean  Walsh  and  Chief  Justice  Reese,  the  Uni- 
versity was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  following  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court :  Honorable  J.  B.  Barnes,  Honor- 
able Jacob  Fawcett,  and  Honorable  Jesse  L.  Root.  Mr.  Victor 
Seymour,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  accompanied  the 
judges  and  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Law. 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Edward  Creighton 
diplomas. 

Following  is  the  list 
College  of  Law — 

Charles  J.  Thielen 
Hubert  C.  Robertson 
William  J.  Donahoe 
Clement  B.  McCartan 
Dale  P.  Stough 

College  of  Dentistry 

Stephen  H.  Jelinek 
Francis  T.  Fridrick 
Fred  Henderson 
Bretislav  Dienstbier 
Albert  D.  Davis 
James  P.  Connolly 
David  E.  Tyler 
Fred  M.  Gleeten 
Clarence  H.  Singleton 
B.  Franklin  Gibbs 

College  of  Medicine- 
Percy  B.  Battey 
Francis  E.  Bouza 
Robert  E.  Bray 
Hugo  R.  Chaloupka 
Lloyd  L.  Cramer 
Elmer  E.  Curtis 
Roy  W.  Davey 
Robert  R.  Douglas 
Leo  P.  Gaertner 
Edward  J.  Gillespie 
Leo  G.  Guyer 
Jacob  J.  Humpal 
Joseph  W.  Hutchinson 
Ralph  B.  Jewett 
Robert  T.  Jones 
William  C.  Kaufman 
Katherine  E.  Kinsey 
Francis  H.  Lally 
James  S.  Loney 
John  F.  Loosbrook 
James  S.  Lovelady 
Forrest  L.  Loveland 


the  exercises  the  graduates  returned  to 
Institute    where    they    received    their 

of  graduates: 

Florence  W.  Driscoll 
Julius  J.  Zitnik 
William  R.  Green,  Jr. 
Patrick  H.  McNally 


Kenneth  P.  Church 
Joseph  G.  Vacek 
Francis  W.  Riley 
Carl  M.  Tobiska 
Henry  E.  Newton 
Byrle  H.  Denton 
Andrew  C.  Mumma 
Spencer  0.  Swartz 
Rose  Agans 


Ethel  M.  McKinley 
Thomas  V.  Moore,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Morrow 
John  J.  Murphy 
Harry  C.  Nichols 
Hjalmar  Ostrom 
Glen  E.  Peters 
Carl  E.  J.  Pinard 
Robert  J.  Quinn 
John  A.  Sanders 
Alexander  R.  Schreier 
Lena  Timpel  Schreier 
John  F.  Standeven 
Margaret  H.  Lister 
John  S.  Suva 
Mable  Swartz 
Edgar  S.  Thompson 
Joseph  M.  Thueringer 
J.  Todd  Waggener 
Edward  A.  Zaworski 
Edward  G.  Zimmerer 
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Dr.  Walsh,  who  delivered  the  principal  address,  arrived  in 
the  city  Saturday  morning,  having  delivered  a  number  of  lec- 
tures on  the  way.  During  the  afternoon  an  automobile  party  was 
organized  in  his  honor  and  that  of  Chief  Justice  Reese,  and  they 
were  shown  the  various  colleges  of  the  University,  as  well  as  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Clinical  Department  of  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

After  the  Commencement  exercises  the  invited  guests  were 
tendered  a  spread  at  the  Henshaw  Hotel. 


The  Alumni  Banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Rome  on  the  evening 

n       H-         f  °^  APr^  27th  with  practically  all  of  the 

vl  T  local  and  many  of  the  out  of  town  mem- 

oi  Law  , 

bers  present. 

The  following  menu  was  served : 

Martini  Cocktail 

Grape  Fruit  Maraschino 

Sweet  Gherkins  Salted  Almonds  Radishes 

Chicken  A  La  Reine 

Sparkling  Burgundy 

Braised  Calf's  Sweetbreads  a  la  Perigord 

Julienne  Potato  Toasted  Rolls 

Punch  a  la  Rome 

Manhattan  Cocktail 

Fillet  of  Beef  Mushroom  Sauce 

Sweet  Potato  Walnut  Corn 

Corn  Bread         Hot  Rolls 

Combination  Salad 

Wafers 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream 

Fancy  Cake 

Mr.  William  C.  Fraser,  '08,  presided  as  toastmaster  and  re- 
sponses were  made  as  follows : 
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The  Young  County  Attorney Edward  B.  McDermott,  '10 

Criminal  Lawyers" Thomas  B.  Murray,  '10 

A  Voice  From  the  Wilds" William  P.  Rooney,   '09 

Sand  Hill  Philosophy" James  M.  Lanigan,   '10 

Municipal  Legal  Problems" Clinton  Brome,  '08 

"The  Class  of  1911" Clement  B.  McCartan,  '11 

"The  Alumni  Association" Raymond  G.  Young,  '08 

"The  Law  School" Florence  W.  Driscoll,  '11 

"The  Alumni" Dale  P.  Stough,  '11 

"Some  Suggestions" '. Robert  E.  McNally,  '09 

The  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic  and  definite  plans  were 
laid  for  issuing  an  Alumni  Directory,  and  for  keeping  the  grad- 
uates in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— Mr.  C.  Joseph  McCaffrey,  '07. 
Vice  President— Mr.  R.  G.  Young,  '08. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  J.  L.  Greer,  '10. 

Among  the  out-of-town  visitors  during  Commencement  week 
were  the  following :  Mr.  Henry  M.  Gallagher,  '10,  who  has  just 
finished  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
during  the  recent  session  of  the  Minnesota  legislature ;  Mr.  Joseph 
N.  Moonan,  '11,  who  is  associated  with  his  father,  State  Senator 
Moonan,  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Waseca,  Minn. ;  Mr.  Edward  B. 
McDermott,  '10,  County  Attorney  of  Buffalo  County ;  William  P. 
Rooney,  '09,  City  Attorney,  Wayne ;  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Ryman,  10, 
who  has  recently  associated  with  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Denver,  Colorado;  Mr.  Benjamin  Cunningham,  '10,  who  is  practic- 
ing at  Grand  Island;  Mr.  James  M.  Lanigan,  who  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Greeley. 

On  April  21st,  the  Juniors  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening 
together  celebrating  the  close  of  the  school  year.  They  attended 
the  opening  game  of  the  baseball  season  at  Rourke  Park,  returned 
to  the  city  for  lunch  and  attended  the  theatre  in  the  evening  in  a 
body,  finishing  the  day  with  a  banquet  at  the  Calumet. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Cobbey,  compiler  of  the  official  annotated  statues 
of  Nebraska,  presented  each  of  the  graduates  with  a  copy  of  the 
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statutes  bound  in  limp  leather.    The  gift  is  a  very  useful  one  and 
is  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Martin,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  College  of 
Law  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  made  Dean.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Mahoney  becomes  Dean  Emeritus  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Smyth,  Associate 
Dean  Emeritus.  Miss  M.  A.  Byrne  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Dean,  vice  Miss  F.  M.  Poast,  who  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dele- 
hant,  A.  B.  Creighton,  '10,  succeeds  Mr.  D.  P.  Stough,  '11,  who 
will  practice  law  at  Grand  Island. 

The  1911-12  Announcement  has  been  issued  and  is  ready  for 
distribution. 

The  class  of  1911  has  organized  the  John  Marshall  Club  with 
the  following  officers : 

Mr.  E.  E.  Fearon,  President ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Aldrich,  Recording  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer;  Mr.  H.  Monsky,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Mr.  D.  J.  Burke,  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Wakeley,  Lecturer  on  Civil  Law,  leaves  for 
Europe  next  month,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  for  a  three  months' 
tour. 

Professor  Frank  H.  Woodland  has  become  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Rich,  Nolan  &  Woodland  with  offices  in  the  Omaha  Na- 
tional Bank  Building. 

Professor  H.  G.  Moorhead  is  at  present  in  Arizona,  where  he 
has  gone  with  his  wife  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Professor  Sidney  W.  Smith  presided  at  the  recent  "Good 
Fellowship'1'  dinner  held  by  the  Commercial  Club  at  the  Rome 
Hotel. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  '10,  reports  that  he  is  now  settled  in 
his  new  offices  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Private  Secretary  to  Congressman 
Lobeck. 

Messrs.  William  J.  Donahoe,  '11,  and  Clement  B.  McCartan, 
'11,  made  a  business  trip  to  Albion,  Nebraska,  recently. 

Mr.  Dale  P.  Stough,  '11,  has  opened  offices  in  the  Ryan  Block, 
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Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  where  he  will  probably  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Cunningham,  '10. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Thielen,  '11,  is  practicing  at  Seward,  Nebraska, 
with  Honorable  J.  J.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Hubert  C.  Robertson,  '11,  is  associated  in  the  practice  of 
law  with  his  father,  Mr.  B.  N.  Robertson,  with  offices  in  the  Bar- 
ker Block,  Omaha. 

Mr.  Florence  W.  Driscoll,  '11,  has  opened  offices  at  638  Bee 
Building,  Omaha. 

Mr.  William  R.  Green,  '11,  is  practicing  with  Mayne  &  Hazle- 
ton,  240  Merriam  Block,  Council  Bluffs. 

Mr.  Julius  J.  Zitnik,  '11,  is  practicing  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  James  P.  Boler,  '07,  of  Greeley,  Nebraska,  visited  the  col- 
lege on  May  10th.  Mr.  Boler  attended  the  State  Convention  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  while  in  Omaha  and  was  elected  State 
Treasurer. 


On  Thursday  evening,  April  20th,  at  the  Medical  College  Audi- 
Pi         -  .         torium,  Dr.  J.  S.  Foote  delivered  an  illus- 
r  iL|prj'r«   A        trated  lecture  on  "Comparative  Histology 

of  Fifty-eight  Femurs." 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  was 
held  on  Thursday,  April  27th.  In  the  morning  there  were  clinics 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  as  follows: 

8 :30  to     9  :30— Surgery C.  G  Allison,  M.  D. 

9  :30  to  10  :30— Surgery J.  P.  Lord,  M.  D. 

10 :30  to  11 :30— Surgery II.  P.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

1:30  to     2 :30— Internal  Medicine A.  D.  Dunn,  M.  D. 

2  :30  to     3  :30— The  Eye... D.  C.  Bryant,  M.  D. 

3:30  to     4:30— Nervous  Diseases F.  E.  Coulter,  M.  D. 

The  day's  festivities  were  closed  with  a  banquet  at  7  o'clock 
at  the  Henshaw,  with  one  hundred  fifty-seven  of  the  graduates 
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in  attendance  besides  the  forty-three  members  of  the  class  of 
1911.  Immediately  preceding  the  banquet  a  business  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  election  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  coming  year 
took  place.  Dr.  Gustav  Hahn  was  elected  president,  with  Dr. 
Eudolph  Rix  as  secretary-treasurer.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  office  chair  to  Dr.  Rix,  who 
has  held  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  for  eleven  years. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  the  rathskeller  and  the  classes  of 
the  different  years  occupied  separate  tables.  The  oldest  class 
represented  was  that  of  1895,  of  which  Drs.  E.  C.  Henry,  A.  E. 
Mack,  J.  W.  Hamilton  and  B.  P.  Windsor  were  present.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Helwig  acted  as  toastmaster  and  introduced  the  following 
speakers : 

Drs.  J.  S.  Suva,  '11,  Omaha ;  S.  O.  Harris,  '10,  Gresham,  Neb. ; 
Delia  Lynch,  '09,  Omaha;  A.  M.  Fitzgibbons,  '08,  Omaha;  A. 
Sachs,  '07,  Omaha;  J.  F.  Langdon,  '06,  Omaha;  C.  H.  Sweet,  '05, 
Carter,  S.  D. ;  J.  Peters,  '04,  Earling,  la. ;  H.  J.  Newell,  '03,  Alex- 
andria, Neb. ;  C.  F.  Crowley,  '02,  Omaha ;  E.  A.  Moore,  '01,  Har- 
lan, la.;  B.  M.  Riley,  '00,  Omaha;  A.  F.  Toohey,  '99,  Beresford, 
S.  D. ;  A.  S.  Pinto,  '98,  Omaha ;  B.  P.  Windsor,  '96,  Mount  Auburn, 
111. ;  E.  C.  Henry,  '95,  Omaha. 

At  the  banquet  it  was  announced  that  the  new  $30,000  operat- 
ing room  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  had  been  formally  dedicated  by 
the  association  Wednesday. 

Following  is  the  list  of  interne  appointments  to  the  various 
hospitals  supplied  by  the  College  of  Medicine  with  house  physi- 
cians : 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha —  '   f        ^t 

H.  R.  Chaloupka. 
G.  Peters. 
J.  W.  Hutchinson. 
E.  S.  Thompson. 
J.  F.  Standeven. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Minneapolis — 
T.  M.  Morrow. 

Mercy  Hospital,  Council  Bluffs — 
J.  A.  Sanders. 
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Douglas  County  Hospital — 

E.  J.  Gillespie. 

Mercy  Hospital,  Des  Moines — 

K.  R.  Douglas. 
St.  James'  Hospital,  Butte,  Montana — 

T.  V.  Moore. 

Leo  Gaertner. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Tacoma,  Washington — 

J.  M.  Thueringer. 

L.  G.  Guyer. 
Mercy  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan — 

F.  H.  Lally. 
General  Hospital,  Omaha — 

Lloyd  Cramer. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Riley  lectured  Tuesday  evening,  May  9th,  in  the 
University  Auditorium  on  Tuberculosis. 

The  recently  published  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  gives  the  following  list  of  doctors  as  members  of 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff:  Chief  of  Staff,  D.  C.  Bryant, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  Medical  Department,  Attending  Physicians,  B.  M. 
Riley,  A.  B.,  M.  D. ;  H.  L.  Akin,  A.  B.,  M.  D. ;  A.  D.  Dunn,  A.  B., 
M.  D.;  M.  Langfeld,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  Assistant  Physicians,  N.  F. 
Steiner,  M.  D. ;  Adolph  Sachs,  M.  D.  Consulting  Physicians,  J. 
M.  Barstow,  M.  D.  j  C.  Rosewater,  M.  D.  Chemist,  C.  F.  Crowley, 
A,  M.,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.  Pathologist,  J.  S.  Foote,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Der- 
matological  Department,  Dermatologist,  C.  McMartin,  Ph.  B., 
M.  D.  Neurological  Department,  Attending  Neurologist,  F.  E. 
Coulter,  M.  D.  Surgical  Department,  Attending  Surgeons,  J.  P. 
Lord,  M.  D. ;  C.  C.  Allison,  M.  D. ;  T.  J.  Dwyer,  M.  D. ;  H.  P.  Ham- 
ilton, M.  D. ;  C.  O'N.  Rich,  B.  S.,  M.  D.  Assistant  Sugeons,  George 
P.  Simanek,  M.  D. ;  F.  J.  Schleier,  M.  D. ;  J.  F.  Langdon,  A.  B., 
M.  D.  Consulting  Surgeon,  J.  B.  Jennings,  M.  D.  Anaesthetist, 
Adrian  F.  Burkard,  M.  D.  Orthopedic  Department,  Attending 
Surgeon,  J.  P.  Lord,  M.  D.  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  F.  Tyler,  A.  B., 
M.  D.  Gynaecological  Department,  Rudolph  Rix,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Department,  D.  C.  Bryant,  A.  M., 
M.  D. ;  H.  L.  Burrell,  M.  D.  Assistants,  H.  L.  Arnold,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  j 
L.  B.  Bushman,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
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The  State  Dental  Examining  Board  spent  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Department         Wednesday    of    Commencement   week   ex- 
*  r\     i»  j.  amining  the  seniors. 

of  Dentistry  n  %  ,     ,  *    *  ««  , 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  22nd,  the 
second  annual  banquet  of  Omega  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  fraternity  was  held  at  the  Rome  Hotel.  Dr.  J.  P.  Connolly, 
'11,  was,toastmaster  and  the  following  gentlemen  responded  to 
toasts : 

Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie— "The  Signs  of  the  Times.' ' 
Dr.  E.  A.  Thomas — "Easing  up  the  Pressure." 
Dr.  E.  H.  Bruening— "Hobbies." 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Martin— "The  Man." 
Dr.  J.  H.  Wallace— "Delta  Sigma  Delta." 
Dr.  C.  W.  Hamilton— "What  Has  the  Future  in  Store  For 
Us?" 

Following  is  the  menu: 

Crab  Flake  Cocktail, 
Celery,  Olives, 

Cream  of  Asparagus, 
Blue  Points, 

Fried  Spring  Chicken, 
Hot  Biscuits, 
Green  Peas,  Browned  Potatoes. 

Orange  Salad, 

Orange  Salad,  Nesselrode  Pudding, 

Assorted  Cake.  Demi  Tasse. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  21st,  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  held  their  last  dance  of  the  school  year.  A  very 
large  crowd  was  in  attendance. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  28th,  in  the  White  Room  of  the 
Millard  Hotel  the  faculty  tendered  a  banquet  to  the  seniors. 
On  the  following  evening  the  senior  class  banquet  was  held  in  the 
Rathskeller  of  the  Henshaw  Hotel,  with  Dr.  Walsh,  Chief  Justice 
Reese,  Associate  Justices  Fawcett  and  Root  and  Mr.  Victor  Sey- 
mour, Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  guests  of  honor. 
Dr.  Walsh  delivered  a  short  but  exceedingly  interesting  talk  on 
the  History  of  Dentistry. 
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Following  is  the  menu: 

Blue  Points  on  the  half  shell, 

Celery,  Wafers,  Radishes, 

Planked  Shad,  Dolphin  Potatoes, 

Fillet  of  Beef,  Larded, 

Potatoes  O'Brien,     Mushroom  Sauce,     New  Asparagus, 

Combination  Salad,  French  Dressing. 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream, 

Wafers,  Assorted  Cake, 

Coffee, 

Cigars. 

Dr.  Mathew  Meer,  '09,  who  is  now  practicing  at  Valentine, 
visited  the  college  during  Commencement  week. 

Of  the  recent  graduates  the  following  are  located  in  Omaha : 
Dr.  H.  E.  Newton,  406-8  Brandeis  Theatre  Building;  Drs.  Con- 
nolly &  Dienstbier  are  practicing  together  in  the  City  National 
Bank  Building ;  Dr.  Spencer  Swartz  will  practice  with  Dr.  G.  W. 
Williams,  Brandeis  Building,  and  Dr.  Rose  Agans  with  Dr.  Brue- 
ning,  Barker  Block ;  Drs.  B.  F.  Gibbs  and  Clarence  Singleton  will 
open  offices  in  Omaha  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Vacek  has  located  in  Peru,  Neb.  Dr.  D.  E.  Tyler 
has  gone  to  Alliance,  Neb.,  where  he  purchased  the  practice  of 
Dr.  H.  R.  Belville,  '09,  who  will  return  to  Omaha.  Dr.  Albert 
Davis  will  locate  in  his  home  town,  Oxford,  Neb. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Gleeten,  '11,  was  recently  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Anna  Frendsen  of  Millard,  Neb. 

Dr.  Frank  Fridrich  has  located  in  Ashton,  Nebraska,  and  Dr. 
Fred  Henderson  with  Dr.  Cox  in  South  Omaha. 


All  the  graduates  of  February,  '11,  in  the  Department  of  Phar- 
nft«^«««t        macy  are  well  located.     None  of  them  had 

Department  J.  .m         .  ... 

of  Pharmacy      any  dlfficult^  m  securmg  positions.    The 

following  is  a  list  of  those  recently  heard 
from  and  their  location :  Hugh  C.  Maguire,  Orofino,  Idaho ;  Carl 
Perrenoud,  Litchfield,  Nebraska;  Richard  Thompson,  Myers-Dil- 
lon, Omaha;  Charles  C.  Tomsik,  Goldman  Pharmacy,  Omaha; 
Ritz  Roche,  in  business  at  Potter,  Nebraska;  J.  Roy  McFarren, 
Gering  &  Company,  Omaha;  George  Larsen,  Friend,  Nebraska; 
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Bruno  Hansen,  Tilden,  Nebraska;  V.  F.  Henry,  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming;  LeRoy  Larsen,  Helena,  Montana;  C.  A.  Rolya,  Falls 
City,  Nebraska;  E.  R.  Fogarty,  Lusk,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Clarence  Molseed  of  the  class  of  '10  paid  the  school  a 
visit  on  the  3rd  inst.     He  is  now  in  business  at  Vail,  Iowa. 

The  Summer  term  opened  May  1st  with  eighteen  students  in 
attendance. 

Miss  Fern  Meehan,  '07,  of  Lee,  Nebraska,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
school  on  the  4th  inst.     She  is  now  in  business  at  Lee. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Armstrong  of  Cook  was  a  visitor  at  the  school 
during  the  past  month. 

Mr.  Walter  Fisk,  '09,  is  attending  school,  preparing  for  the 
Colorado  State  Board.  He  is  now  making  his  home  in  Wray, 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Charles  Baisch  is  now  located  at  Aberdeen,  Washington. 

Miss  Evelyn  Robinson,  '06,  of  Silver  Creek,  visited  the  school 
during  the  first  week  in  May. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Pohl,  '08,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, reports  that  he  is  prospering. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodinsky,  '05,  was  a  welcome  visitor  on  the  1st 
inst.     Mr.  Rodinsky  is  now  located  at  Johnson,  Neb. 

Mr.  Henry  Gering  of  the  Gering  Pharmaceutical  Company 
has  announced  the  following  as  prize  winners  for  papers  prepared 
by  the  class  of  1911  on  "Gering  Pharmaceuticals":  Mr.  V.  F. 
Henry,  first ;  Mr.  L.  Roy  McFarren,  second,  and  Mr.  Riley  Roche, 
third. 

Professor  Rigge's  article  in  the  Scientific  American  of  February 

yv  .  .         4th  on  "A  Shadow  in  Court,"  in  which  he 

r  ^  .  showed  how  he  had  found  the  time  from  a 

shadow  in  the  Erdman  case,  was  translated 

into  French  by  J.  Bompas  and  appeared  in  the  Photo  Magazine  of 

March  26th  in  Paris,  France. 

On  April  28th  Professor  Rigge  became  a  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska Academy  of  Science.  On  May  19th  he  will  attend  the  an 
nual  meeting  at  Lincoln  and  read  a  paper. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  Connors,  '11,  announces  that  he  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Prescription  Department  of  the  Bowen  Drug  Company  at 
Wood  River,  Nebraska,  and  also  writes  that  Mr.  Burkerd,  '07,  is 
managing  a  store  at  Grand  Island. 

Mr.  "W.  J.  Voss,  '07,  from  Germantown,  paid  the  school  a 
visit  early  in  May. 


On  the  afternoon  of  April  29th,  the  University  of  Nebraska  Tennis 
Department  Team  played  the  Creighton  men  on  the  local 

of  Arts  ^e^  *n  ^e  Presence  °£  about  two  hundred 

recquet  enthusiasts: 

The  following  extract  from  the  Sunday    World-Herald    of 
April  30th  gives  the  details  of  the  match : 


1 1 


The  first  match  played,  and  by  far  the  closest  and  most  in- 
teresting, was  between  Joe  Adams  and  Lawrence  Bushman  of 
Creighton  and  M.  F.  Goodbody  and  J.  T.  Tate  of  Nebraska.  The 
initial  set  went  to  the  Cornhuskers,  7-5,  but  the  local  youngsters 
easily  took  the  second,  6-4.  Both  sides  fought  strenuously  for  the 
last  set  and  every  shot  was  carefully  placed.  It  was  a  see-saw 
contest  all  through,  but  the  Creighton  lads,  by  dint  of  steady  play 
and  enthusiastic  support,  finally  carried  off  the  honors,  11-9. 

Smith  and  Weaverling  of  Nebraska  won  the  other  doubles 
match  from  Smyth  and  Shirley,  6-4,  6-2.  Creighton  started  off 
strong,  but  grew  wild  after  a  few  games,  leaving  the  visitors  easy 
winners.  The  singles  matches  resulted  as  follows.  R.  E.  Weaver- 
ling  (Neb.)  beat  G.  Shirley  (Creighton),  6-0,  6-2.  B.  Smyth 
(Creighton)  beat  H.  R.  Smith  (Neb.),  6-0,  6-2.  Joe  Adams 
(Creighton)  beat  P.  M.  Goodbody  (Neb.),  6-4,  5-7,  6-4.  J.  T.  Tate 
(Neb.)  beat  Lawrence  Bushman  (Creighton),  6-3,  6-0. 

Referees — Conrad  Young,  Harry  Koch,  Omaha  Field  Club ;  S. 
M.  Kent,Rod  and  Gun  Club ;  Guy  Becket,  Omaha  High  School. 

Linemen — Frank  Murphy,  Gould  Duffy,  Clement  Nye,  James 
Macauley,  Ed.  Smyth,  Raphael  Hamilton. 
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The  Cornhuskers '  style  of  play  was  steady,  cool  and  accurate. 
None  of  the  players  exhibited  startling  brilliancy,  but  handled 
the  racquet  with  grace  and  ease,  combined  with  steadiness  and 
careful  placement  of  balls. 

Adams  and  Bushman  of  Creighton  pursued  the  same  tactics 
of  careful  play,  which  won  for  them  their  doubles  match. 

Young  Joe  Adams,  junior  champion  of  Omaha,  covered  him- 
self with  glory  in  every  game.  Goodbody,  his  Cornhusker  oppo- 
nent in  singles,  possessed  greater  endurance,  but  the  indomitable 
Adams  fought  for  every  point  with  dogged  determination,  finally 
winning  the  match. 

The  points  scored  in  the  big  match  between  Adams  and  Bush- 
man and  Tate  and  Goodbody  are  as  follows : 

Points  Games 
Nebraska    ....3     1624424476     4—47  7 

Creighton  ....4    4642240276     1—46  5 

Points  Games 

Nebraska   1     4    2     4    4    5     2     2     2     1—27  4 

Creighton 4    24123444    4—32  6 

Points  G'es 
Nebraska  ...5  655430411402414413  1—58      9 
Creighton  ..7  433054244144424124  5—67     11 

During  their  stay  in  Omaha  the  Cornhuskers  were  entertained 
at  the  homes  of  Raphael. Hamilton,  George  Riley,  Gerald  Duffy 
and  Ray  Byrne." 

At  the  ''Good  Fellowship"  dinner  given  Tuesday  evening, 
April  18th,  by  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Creighton  University 
Glee  Club  were  present  as  guests  of  honor  and  rendered  a  number 
of  selections  so  creditably  that  the  organization  received  a  very 
complimentary  note  from  the  Club. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  7th,  a  reunion  of  the  College  So- 
dality was  held  in  the  college  chapel  with  fifty-six  alumni  mem- 
bers present,  including  a  number  of  men  who  enrolled  in  the  col- 
lege when  it  opened  in  1878.  After  Mass  the  Little  Office  was 
recited  in  unison  and  the  Director,  Rev.  A.  J.  Talmage,  S.  J.,  made 
a  few  remarks.  The  celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  Rev.  Peter  C. 
Gannon,  '98,  and  a  special  musical  program  was  rendered,  includ- 
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ing  an  Ave  Maria  by  Paul  Harrington.  After  the  services  in  the 
chapel,  breakfast  was  served  at  St.  John's  Hall  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meal,  adjournment  was  taken  to  the  students'  read- 
ing room,  where  a  pleasant  hour  was  passed  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances and  listening  to  an  impromptu  musical  program. 
The  event  was  very  successful  and  all  who  attended  will  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  next  reunion.  The  student  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  reunion  was  composed  of  F.  E.  Marrin,  pre- 
fect; C.  L.  Martin,  chairman;  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  and  Mark 
Ryan. 

About  midnight  Sunday,  May  7th,  during  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain,  the  College  of  Arts  was  set  on  fire,  presumably  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  the  flames  seeming  to  have  started  in  the  tower  over 
the  main  building.  The  fire  was  not  discovered  until  a  couple 
of  hours  later  and  by  this  time  the  roofs  of  the  main  building  and 
of  the  north  wing  were  burning  briskly.  For  the  time  it  looked 
as  if  the  entire  plant  was  doomed,  but,  thanks  to  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  Fire  Department,  the  conflagration  was  under 
control  after  three  hours,  and  the  damage  by  fire  was  confined  to 
the  roofs  of  these  two  buildings.  The  damage  from  water,  how- 
ever, was  general  throughout  the  buildings,  only  the  faculty  li- 
brary and  the  west  extension  of  the  south  wing  escaped;  the 
greatest  damage  was  done  in  Professor  Rigge's  scientific  labora- 
tory and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  exact  amount  of  his  loss 
is  ascertained ;  his  collection  was  valued  at  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars  and  it  is  not  known  as  yet  to  what  extent  the  delicate  in- 
struments in  this  laboratory  have  been  injured.  The  chemical 
laboratories  and  the  faculty  library  were  not  damaged,  but  the 
students'  library  was  drenched  with  water  and  most  of  the  books 
are  ruined.  The  living  quarters  of  the  faculty  were  drenched 
with  water  and  filled  with  smoke.  The  exact  amount  of  the  total 
loss  will  not  be  known  until  the  adjustors  have  canvassed  the  situ- 
ation thoroughly.  However,  the  catastrophe  did  not  cause  more 
than  one  day's  interruption  in  the  school  work,  for  classes  were 
resumed  on  Tuesday  morning,  May  9th,  and  work  of  restoring 
the  damage  is  being  pushed  rapidly.  The  loss  is  entirely  covered 
by  insurance  and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  next  few  months 
everything  will  be  put  in  good  order. 
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On  Wednesday  evening.  May  3rd,  in  the  Creighton  University 
Auditorium,  the  Junior  Elocution  Contest  was  held,  the  following 
program  being  rendered: 

Overture — Fidelity  (Losey) University  Orchestra 

Section  I. 

Maclaine's  Child Robert  L.  Beveridge 

The  Battle  of  Fontenoy John  J.  Hanighen 

The  Black  Horse  and  Its  Rider James  O'Neill 

The  Soul  of  the  Violin Adolph  Brandes 

The  Lorelei Leo  Kane 

That  Boy  John James  H.  Halpine 

The  Dandy  Fifth Daniel  H.  McCarthy 

The  Unknown  Speaker Harry  P.  McGuire 

Hoop-La  "Waltz  (Ingraham) University  Orchestra 

Section  II. 

The  Baron's  Last  Banquet James  T.  English 

Flash Arthur  A.  Dailey 

Patrick  Henry's  Convention  Address Joseph  F.  Creedon 

The  Curse  of  Regulus Albert  F.  Sonderman 

The  Fair  Co-Ed  (Luders) University  Orchestra 

The  Mad  Actor John  J.  Barry 

Mona  's  Waters John  J.  0  'Hearn 

Searching  for  the  Slain John  F.  Roberts 

Whitewashing  a  Fence Clement  D.  Nye 


Decision  of  the  Judges. 

Finale — New  Thought  March  (Heed) University  Orchestra 

The  judges,  Messrs.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy.  James  C.  Kinsler  and 
Lloyd  Ingraham,  awarded  places  as  follows :  Section  I — John  J. 
Hanighen,  first;  James  H.  Halpine,  second,  and  Daniel  H.  Mc- 
Carthy, third.  Section  II — John  F.  Roberts,  first ;  Albert  F.  Son- 
derman, second,  and  Arthur  A.  Dailey,  third. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  10,  in  the  Creighton  University 
Auditorium,  the  Senior  Elocution  Contest  was  held,  the  following 
program  being  rendered : 
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Overtrue — Merry  Maiden  (D.  Albert) University  Orchestra 

Section  I. 

The  Unknown  Speaker Benedict  A.  Hennessy 

The  Last  Charge  of  Ney Carlisle  S.  Lentz 

The  Old  Man  and  Jim Gerald  E.  LaViolette 

The  Black  Horse  and  Its  Rider John  J.  Lowe 

Joan  of  Arc  in  Prison Edward  Connor 

The  Old  Actor's  Story Franklin  Johnson 

The  Chariot  Race Paul  C.  Harrington 

Dancing  Starlight  (Glogan) University  Orchestra 

Section  II. 

Shylock Louis  D.  Kavanagh 

The  Dying  Alchemist Henry  L.  Sullivan 

The  Raven Stephen  A.  Boyle 

The  Gladiator Raphael  N.  Hamilton 

Italian  Waltz  (Piantadosi) University  Orchestra 

Ursus  and  the  Aurochs Preston  T.  McAvoy 

The  Diver Omar  T.  Sullivan 

The  Convict's  Soliloquy John  L.  Polski 

Decision  of  the  Judges. 

Finale — Invincible  Bond  (Krantz) University  Orchestra 

The  judges,  Messrs.  James  P.  English,  County  Attorney  of 
Douglas  County,  John  A.  Rine,  City  Attorney  of  Omaha,  and 
Clement  Chase,  Editor  of  the  Excelsior,  awarded  places  as  fol- 
lows :  Section  I — Gerald  E.  La  Violette,  first ;  Franklin  Johnson, 
second;  Paul  C.  Harrington,  third.  Section  II — Preston  T.  Mc- 
Avoy, first;  Raphael  N.  Hamilton,  second;  Stephen  A.  Boyle, 
third. 
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